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THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



m. PLANNING THE YEAR'S WORK 
®y CLINTON WALKER KEYES 

The University of North Carolina 

, Even the title of this article may provoke some op- 
position. Some readers may ask: "Why should a 
high school teacher plan his year's work in detail? 
In the first place the material for this work is already 
provided for him, — the high school Latin course is 
definitely fixed by custom and the college require- 
ments. And, secondly, why should he try to plan be- 
forehand the length of his lessons, when this must 
depend entirely on the capacity of each particular 
class, which he can learn only by experiment ?" There- 
fore it will be necessary to 'begin by stating exactly 
why a careful plan for each year's work seems desir- 
able, — and, indeed, necessary for thoroughly efficient 
teaching. 

In the first place, the gradual increase in the length 
of the lessons and the combination of the regular les- 
sons in the text-book with outside work of various 
kinds are important and difficult matters. It is ob- 
vious that the many problems which arise in connection 
with them cannot be solved for each individual lesson 
without taking the whole course into consideration. 
In the second place, there is a definite amount of work 
which the experience of teachers in the past tells us 
should and can be covered by an average class in each 
year of the high school course. If this amount is not 
covered thoroughly, it must be because the class is 
below the average in ability, or else because something 
is wrong with the teacher's method. There would 
seem to be no way in which the teacher can be sure of 
doing his part toward completing the amount of work 
he desires to cover, without hurry and worry at the 
end of the year, except by planning carefully the dis- 
tribution of this work over the available time. 

The expression "average class" has been used sev- 
eral times. Of course there never has been and never 
will be an average class. Why then should a plan be 
made which is suited only to a kind of class which 
does not actually exist? Obviously a plan made for 
the average class must be changed during the course 
to suit the capacity of the actual class. A class dis- 
tinctly below the average must be given only the 
amount it can do thoroughly, for careful work must 
never be sacrificed to college entrance requirements; 
and the converse is true with a class whose ability is 
above the average. But the teacher will find his 
original plan most helpful to him no matter how much 



it has to be altered in actual practice. He can use it 
as a basis and change it without very much trouble to 
meet actual requirements, and it will show him con- 
stantly exactly where he stands, — exactly how much 
more or less he is doing than the task he set for him- 
self at the beginning. And he will probably find as a 
general thing that the ability of successive classes in 
the same school will not differ greatly f rdm year to 
year, unless there are revolutionary changes in the 
grammar schools from which the students come. 

Let us now consider in greater detail the problems 
which arise in planning the work of each year of the 
high school course. 

THE FIRST YEAR 

In planning a year's work, the first problems seem 
to be to decide the amount of material which the 
teacher hopes to cover, and to distribute this amount 
over the available time. 

Most beginners' books contain an introduction, from 
75 to 90 lessons, and several pages of Latin for ad- 
ditional reading lessons. The teacher must first de- 
cide whether he will make the whole book, or a 
greater or less amount than its contents, the basis of 
his plan. This decision should be made to suit local 
conditions of the length of the school year. The 
plan given below in detail is for a year of standard 
length. In case so much time is not available, the 
problem at once arises as to just how much work can 
be thoroughly done in the given time. If it is de- 
cided that the whole of the beginners' book cannot be 
thoroughly covered, the further important question 
arises, what principle is to be adopted in making nec- 
essary omissions? When can these omitted topics be 
taken up? It is, of course, always possible to omit a 
number of the last lessons of the book from the first 
year and to take them up at the beginning of the sec- 
ond year. This method has the decided disadvantage 
of postponing the time at which the reading of Caesar 
is to be .begun. Another method is to omit here and 
there unusual details, and in some cases very difficult 
matters, which are to be treated in the later years 
either as special topics, or in connection with grammar 
review work, composition work, and when met with 
in reading. This method has the advantage of allow- 
ing the Caesar to begin with the second year, and at 
the same time makes a thorough grounding in the lan- 
guage study possible in the first year. Such a scheme 
has been worked out by F. E. Sabin, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and can be readily procured. 
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But for the sake of convenience let us suppose that 
the teacher adopts the whole book as the amount of 
his year's work. The next step is to reckon the av- 
erage amount to be covered in one recitation. Let us 
consider all the material in the book used as approxi- 
mately equal to 100 lessons of the kind which form 
the greater part of its contents. If the school year 
contains 30 weeks of regular recitations, there are 
approximately 150 recitation periods available. Thus 
the teacher can if necessary make the average assign- 
ment equal to only two-thirds of a lesson in the book. 
The task of grading the work to suit the increasing 
knowledge and ability of the student has already been 
done for us by the author, who has made a gradual 
increase in the length and difficulty of his lessons. 
Probably the teacher will not find it desirable to 
change the order of the author's lessons, but the 
amount actually to be given in one assignment may 
have to vary considerably. Lessons in many begin- 
ners' books are often too long for actual assignment, 
so that during part of the time it may not be possible 
to assign more than our minimum of two-thirds of a 
lesson. But in general it would seem preferable to 
try to make the average assignment equal to one les- 
son or nearly so, and to spend a great deal of time in 
review, which is very important during the first year. 

A lesson in the books usually consists of : ( 1 ) in- 
flections, (2) vocabulary, (3) rules of syntax, and 
(4) sentences for translation, Latin into English and 
English into Latin. At times, when it seems desirable 
to assign only two-thirds of a lesson each day, the fol- 
lowing method of dividing two lessons into three as 
assignments may be found practicable: 

First Assignment 

1. Inflections of Lesson I. 

2. Vocabulary of Lesson 1. 

3. About half of the Latin and English sentences in 
Lesson 1, those for which the rules of syntax are not 
needed being chosen, of course. 

Second Assignment 

1. Syntax of Lesson 1. 

2. The remaining sentences of Lesson 1. 

3. The inflections of Lesson 2. 

Third Assignment 

The rest of Lesson 2 (vocabulary, syntax and all 
sentences). 

This method has the advantage of giving some 
translation of both kinds in every lesson and of not 
including more than one task of the same character 
(i. e., two inflection lessons or vocabularies, for in- 
stance) in any one assignment. But even if it were 
possible, the divisions should certainly not always 



be made in the same places ; change? should frequently 
be introduced for the sake of variety, and in planning 
the single recitation the teacher should often vary 
the method of treatment jmd the order in which the 
different parts of the lesson are taken up. This helps 
to keep the student alert and interested; he is bound 
to become tired of "the same old thing in the same old 
way," even if naturally disposed to like the subject. . 

SECOND YEAR 

The traditional program for the second year of 
Latin in American schools is the first four books of 
Caesar, and we can still say that this should represent 
approximately the amount it is desirable to cover. 
Suppose, then, that our plan is to begin with some 
easier reading about equal in amount to one book of 
Caesar, and then to take up the first three books of 
the Gallic War. We shall find that, for a school year 
of thirty weeks, the average amount for one lesson 
will be about 20 lines, if five days per week are given 
to Caesar, or about 25 lines, if four days are devoted 
to reading, and one to composition. 

The next problem is the gradation of the length of 
the lessons. If four lessons a week are to be given to 
reading, we can divide our thirty weeks into six per- 
iods of five weeks each, and decide that the average 
length of our assignments during the first of these 
periods is to be fifteen lines, during the second, 
twenty; and then twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, and 
forty lines for each of the succeeding periods. Then 
the gradation within each of these periods is an easy 
matter, the lessons being gradually lengthened during 
the first period from ten or eleven lines to eighteen or 
nineteen, and so on. An exception to this regular 
increase in length must naturally be made when the 
student is transferred from the easy preliminary read- 
ing to Caesar. This occasion will call for a considerable 
decrease in the number of lines assigned. However, 
allowance has been made for this decrease and other 
possible delays by the fact that a rigid adherence to 
the plan outlined would give an average daily lesson of 
twenty-seven and one-half lines for the whole year, 
instead of twenty-five. 

Of course, along with the change in length of 
lessons will come a gradual change in method of 
treatment. If we decide to specialize on case use in 
the grammar work of this year, as suggested in tihe 
previous paper, such specialization would probably not 
be begun in the first weeks of the year. At first the 
short passages assigned would be used to give the class 
a thorough review of the grammar, as a whole — ^both 
forms and s)mtax. Later as the lessons become 
longer the specialization can be gradually introduced. 
There will be more time for the introduction of out- 
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side material during the latter part of the year, but, 
when the reading of an author is begun, the student 
should not be left in such ignorance of the historical 
setting that it is impossible for him really to under- 
stand what he is reading or to get interested in it. 

In planning the single recitation more time should 
be allowed at first for the re-reading of the previous 
lesson than is necessary later. When the student has 
become familiar with the author's style, the review 
can be covered more hastily and the extra time can be 
given to sight reading. 

A question which each teacher must decide for him- 
self is whether to devote one recitation each week to 
composition or to divide this work up among the five 
weekly periods. Both plans can easily be tried, and a 
frequent change from one to the other would make 
for variety, which must always be considered in our 
plans. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

Most of what has been said about the second year 
work applies to that of the later years also. If our 
reading for the third year is the fourth book of Caesar 
and the four orations against Catiline, we find that the 
average daily assignment, reckoning for four recita- 
tions a week; would be eighteen lines, or only about 
fifteen, if reading is done five times a week. This is 
considerably less than our class should be able to do. 
If the first three books of Caesar have not been fin- 
ished in the second year, our extra time will be partly 
occupied in doing this, and as such a class would pre- 
sumably be below the average in ability, any remain- 
ing time at the end of the year might be spent in 
beginning Vergil, since it would probably be difficult 
in such a case to read all of the first six books of the 
Aeneid in the fourth year. But if the second year 
program has not proved too much, then some addi- 
tional reading can probably be done in the third year, 
either another oration or two of Cicero, or something 
from another author; Sallust or Ovid, for instance. 
Or the teacher may prefer to begin Vergil, with the 
hope of being able to read farther in the Aeneid, or 
to take up some other author, at the end of the fourth 
year. 

If reading is done five times a week during the 
fourth year, and it is planned to cover the first six 
books of the Aeneid, our average assignment will be 
thirty-two lines. This will probably seem large to the 
teacher when his class is first struggling with this new 
and strange kind of Latin. At the beginning the as- 
signments should probably be no longer than at the 
beginnings of the second year, but when the student 
becomes familiar with the word-order and style the 
length of the lessons can be increased considerably 



faster than before. During the last month assignment 
of from 65 to 75 lines may not be found too long. 

The metre should probably not be taken up until 
the class is familiar with Vergil's style. Our plan 
should allow enough time for the metre so that the 
abler students, at least, may learn to read the Latin 
as poetry with some facility, since this is necessary for 
any real appreciation of the Aeneid as a poem. But, 
of course, students of high school age are bound to 
appreciate it much more as a story at any rate, and 
during the fourth year it should be possible to substi- 
tute for grammar work, to a great extent, work in 
Roman history and Roman life, which will increase 
the student's understanding of the story and its sig- 
nificance to Romans of Vergil's time. But the class 
must not be allowed to feel that they are through with 
grammar work. Each student must realize that he is 
likely at any time to be asked a question which will 
test his knowledge of forms and syntax, even if this 
does not happen every day. Occasional composition 
lessons should certainly be given also, if time permits. 



WORTH REMEMBERING 

"A human life has more value than the longest 
column of figures in the world, and the life of a little 
child has more weight than the trade balance of the 
nations. This we are coming to know as the meaning 
of America, and this is the prophetic voice in which 
the new world will answer in actualities the aspira- 
tions of the old." .... 

"From that early dawn of time when man made his 
first accidental fire captive (some solitary cave man — 
the isolated enemy of all living things) and nurtured 
that fire in his fight against his fellow animals, and 
cold and hunger, to his latest conquest of space with 
the wireless, man's expanding and aspiring life has 
been a fight for just this ideal of freedom — to be 
freely at home, physically, mentally, spiritually and 
politically, on this planet, and so master of his environ- 
ment." — President Graham in "Patriotism and the 
Schools" (University War Information Series No. 7.) 



The qualities which predispose their possessor to 
become the companion, guide, and teacher of children 
are good sense, lively religious sensibilities, practical, 
unaffected benevolence, a genuine sympathy with the 
young, and that sunny, genial temperament which al- 
ways sees its own cheerfulness reflected from the ever- 
open mirror of a child's face. — 'Horace Mann. 



Nations were made to help each other as much as 
families were; and all advancement is by ideas, and 
not by brute force or mechanic force. — ^Emerson. 



